CHAPTER    TWELVE
GASSING   CLIMBER
GENERAL LEESE recently told me that the first twenty-four hours of the final Cassino battle caused him the acutest anxiety he ever felt in Italy. The Poles, starting bravely on their uphill battle, were hurled back to their starting lines in a series of irresistible counter-attacks. Thirteen Corps were "only just over" the Rapido, hanging on precariously.
Suppose, after all, Cassino did prove impregnable? Three previous attempts had been made to lever the Germans out, and all ended in bloody failure. The corpses of Americans, New Zealanders, and Gurkhas rotting on the slopes of Monastery Hill, or buried in the rubble, were the grim evidence. The General, like all successful ones, was a magnificent shock-absorber and in those days showed no sign of the strain or uncertainty he felt.
It was the well-trained Eighth Indian Division, comprising both British and Indian troops, under its jovial leader Major-General "Pasha" Russell, which saved the situation. "Pasha" Russell was one of the old school. He had a fine brushed-up moustache which never drooped, even at the darkest moments. He fairly exuded confidence and regarded his men as his children. Forty-five minutes after the bombardment had opened, infantry crossed the Rapido (or Gari as it was sometimes called at this point) in assault boats. Then, on the other bank, they stumbled in files through the smoke and darkness, each man grasping the bayonet scabbard of the one in front.
It was their chief job to secure the bank while Indian sappers worked like demons, under both artillery and concentrated small arms fire, to fling a bridge across. The enemy held numerous strongpoints, particularly in the
185sibility. Personally I was obsessed with a feeling of great inferiority to the fighting troops whose risks and trials were so much greater than any                      «
